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By  any  test  of  quality  “  Emeraid  .l!  '  - 

Foods  are  in  the  front  rank.  They 
demonstrate  what  modern  methods 
of  organisatfoh  can  do  to  provide  foods 
irhpeccable  quality,  perfectly 
cooked  and  preserved,  at  reasonable  prices. 
Only  the  latest  in  American  machinery  under 
the  direction  of  top-rank  food  technicians 
could  produce  the  true  flavours  which  are  the  ■ 

-  o^^^  feature  of  all  "Emerald”  products.  . 

Your  grocer  is  proud  to  stock 
and  recomrhend  ”  Emerald/' 


l^acked  by  CANNED  PRODUCTS  DUBLIN. 


Telephone  Dublin  66387. 


gINCK  its  foundation  in  February,  1941,  the  Dublin  Grand  Opera 

Soeiety  can  justly  claim  to  have  made  considerable  progress  on 
the  long  and  difficult  road  that  leads  to  true  artistic  achievement. 
We  are  very  pleased  with  the  success  that  has  attended  our  com¬ 
bined  efforts  to  provide  operatic  performances  of  high  merit  in  this 
country,  and  we  arc  grateful  to  our  patron  members  and  to  the 
ever-increasing  number  of  our  friends  and  supporters  who  have 
encoutaged  and  helped  us. 

In  connection  v\dth  this  1953  Festival,  wc  appreciate  deeply 
the  invaluable  assistance  given  us  by  Dr.  Katzenberger,  the  German 
Minister;  Prince  Sili,  the  Italian  Minister,  and  Mr.  P.  L.  Little, 
Director  of  the  Arts  Council  (Comhairle  Ealaion). 


President,  Dublin  Grand  Opera  Society 
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HAVE  LARGE  AND  VARIED 
STOCKS  IN  ALL  DEPARTMENTS 

PRICES  ARE  REASONABLE  AND  THE 
GOODS  GUARANTEED  TO  PLEASE 
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SEE  OUR  WINDOWS 


McBIRffiY  I  CO.,  LTD. 

Telephones  :  775616/2,  76361/62 


Photo  by  Fogra  Faille, 

O'Connell  Bridge  and  O’Connell  Street,  looking  north. 


Latest  American  Success 

Hair  Cosmetics 

Cleanse . . .  condition . . .  colour-accent  your  hair 
at  home  with  this  dramatic  new  series 


At  last  !  .  .  .  direct  from 
America . . .  Helena  Rubinstein 
brings  her  newest  and  boldest 
idea  —  a  complete  series  of 
cosmetics  for  your  hair.  Now, 
with  these  dramatic  and  ex¬ 
clusive  ‘Hair  Cosmetics’, 
you  can  cleanse,  condition 
and  colour-accent  your  own 
hair  at  home. 


Color-  Tone  Shampoos 
Blonde, Briinelle)  SI  her 


SHAMPOOS 

9/6  each. 

TINT  RINSES 

2/-  each. 

(7  lovely  shades). 


Color-Tint  Kinscs 
Two  K  inses  in 
each  packet 


LONDON 


PARIS  NEW  YORK 


stockrooms:  1A  CROMWELU’S  quarters,  mount  brown.  DUBLIN 


TiE  (^REAT  tradition  of  Grand  Opera  derives  its  rieh  heritage  from  the  art  of  hel  canto  ” 
and  that  harmonic  balance  which  the  best  interpretation  of  the  genius  of  Verdi,  Mozart, 
Wagner  and  Puccini  can  create.  When  their  interpreters  combine,  in  the  blessed  harmony  of 
music,  mime  and  decor,  to  achieve  artistic  unity  in  good  theatre,  the  tradition  becomes  safe  in  our 
keeping.  The  emotional  appeal  of  the  human  story  is  greatly  heightened  through  the  power  of 
Ivric  drama,  and  the  splendour  of  grand  opera  can  produce  in  audiences  exalted  moods,  flights  of 
imagination,  laughter  and  tears,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  form  of  art. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  give  an  exact  date  of  the  beginnings  of  opera,  for,  though  its  history  is 
accepted  as  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  i6th  century,  the  union  of  music  and  drama  may  he  traced 
to  the  classical  tragedies  of  ancient  Greece.  The  first  performance  of  a  new  “  art  form  *'  took  place 
privately  in  1597,  when  a  drama  with  music  by  Jacopo  Peri,  based  on  the  legend  of  Daphne  and 
Apollo,  was  produced  for  a  circle  of  Italian  intellectuals.  In  1600,  Peri  completed  with  Rinuccini, 
the  librettist,  another  opera,  “  Euridice,”  which  was  a  tremendous  success,  and  was  produced  to 
celebrate  the  marriage  of  Plenry  IV  of  France  with  Maria  de  Medici.  At  this  performance,  although 
the  form  was  to  change  with  the  centuries,  opera,  as  we  now  know  it,  was  horn. 

Early  in  the  17th  century,  “  Euridice  ”  attracted  the  attention  of  one  of  the  most  promising  pupils 
of  the  Palestrino  school,  Claudio  Monteverdi,  and  in  1608  he  composed  “Orpheo" — a  great  advance 
on  the  early,  simple  Florentine  music-dramas. 

Originally,  the  opera  was  a  form  of  entertainment  j^romoted  by  the  nobility  in  their  palaces,  hut 
in  1637  the  first  public  opera  house  was  opened  in  Venice.  No  less  than  ten  additional  opera  houses 
were  built  in  Venice  during  the  next  60  years,  and  now  to-day  the  State  controls  opera  houses  which 
(lourish  in  every  city  of  importance  on  the  Continent. 

Oj)era  is  a  comhination  of  all  the  arts.  The  foundation  is  the  libretto,  the  eomposition  and  the 
orchestration,  dlien  follows  the  ])roduction,  chort'ography  and  decor.  Completing  the  picture 
come  the  singers — who  must  also  he  proficient  actors — dancers,  musicians  and  finally  the  conductor, 
who  plays  such  an  important  part.  What  an  ambitious  undertaking,  therefore,  is  the  presentation  of  a 
single  opera — to  say  nothing  of  a  season  of  opera,  e.specially  vvdien  almost  the  entire  productions, 
artists,  scenery,  costumes,  ])rops,  etc.  are  brought  from  the  Continent. 

These  j)resentations  have  been  made  possible  by  the  desire  of  the  public,  and  by  practical  help 
from  the  Bonn  and  Italian  Governments,  by  the  interest  of  the  Arts  Council  of  Ireland  and  by  the 
co-operation  of  Radio  Eireann  with  the  Society.  The  musical  appreciation  of  this  city  has 
developed  to  the  extent  that  opera  audiences  demand  the  best  that  the  world  can  offer  and  in  this 
Spring  of  1953  a  milestone  has  been  reached  in  the  musical  life  of  Dublin  with  this  season  of  Grand 
Opera  presented  in  the  truest  traditions  of  the  art. 


but  it  does  need  the  careful  handling 
and  expert  appraisal  which  only 
years  of  experience  can  give.  The 
House  of  Morgan,  with  the  tradition  of 
generations  behind  it,  can  help  you  in 
the  selection  of  wines  and  spirits  for 
your  cellars.  From  Europe’s  finest  vine¬ 
yards  come  Champagne,  Sherry,  Port 
and  ail  the  vintage  wines  for  which 
Morgan’s  have  so  long  been  famous. 


AND  SONS,  LIMITED 


36  Dawson  Street.  Dublin,  Opposite  The  Mansion  House 


Phone  78294/5 


PRINTZREGENTEN  THEATRE 

Munich  Opera  House 


The  Bavarian  State  Opera  can  look  back  on  a  three  hundred-year-old  tradition  full  of  renown. 
In  the  year  1653  the  first  performance  of  an  opera  took  place  in  Munich,  the  capital  of  Bavaria. 
In  the  beginning  it  was  only  the  Elector’s  court,  the  nobility,  the  best  society,  who  acted  as  audience 
and  also  partly  as  members  of  the  cast  in  the  ceremonial  performances  which  took  place  in  the 
official  residence  and  in  a  Baroque  theatre  built  specially  for  the  purpose.  In  the  i8th  century  it 
was  almost  exclusively  Italian  singers  who  carried  on  the  art  of  opera  in  Munich,  and  it  was  only 
at  the  end  of  the  i8th  century,  as  the  Court  and  National  Theatre  was  formed,  that  larger  sections 
of  the  population  took  an  active  part  in  the  performance.  The  first  performance  of  two  works  of 
Mozart  took  place  in  Munich;  “  Gartnerin  aus  Liebe  ”  and  “  Idomenio,”  which  were  composed 
especially  for  the  Munich  stage,  Munich  has  taken  a  leading  place  for  175  years  on  the  German 
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are  craftsmen— when 
it  comes  to  the 
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all  our  garments  are 
made  from  the  best 
quality  fur  skins  only 

— and  Best  Workmanship 
is  then  assured 

4  SOUTH  ANNE  ST. 

(FIRST  FLOOR) 


DUBLIN 

Telephone  :  77458 


opera  stage.  When,  In  1945,  all  cultural  life  seemed  to  have  come  to  an  end  at  the  same  time  as 
the  military  and  economic  collapse,  no  one  dared  to  hope  that  within  the  space  of  a  few  years 
work  would  commence  on  reconstruction — a  reconstruction  which  was  regarded  with  amazement, 
with  recognition,  and  even  with  wonder,  by  all  visitors  who  came  from  abroad.  The  Bavarian  State 
Opera  was  fortunate  enough  in  that  at  least  the  Prince  Regent  Theatre,  which  was  originally  built 
only  as  a  ceremonial  theatre  for  the  works  of  Richard  Wagner,  lived  through  the  bombing  attacks 
without  suffering  more  than  slight  damage.  None  the  less  the  actors  were  dispersed  and  decimated, 
the  whole  foundation  as  good  as  destroyed  and  the  magnificent  building  of  the  large  National 
Theatre  as  well  as  the  Rococo  jewel  of  the  Residence  Theatre  burned  down  to  the  outer  walls.  The 
room  in  which  Richard  Wagner’s  “  Tristan  und  Isolde,”  “  die  Meistersiinger  von  Niirnberg,” 
“  Rheingold  ”  and  “  Walkiire  ”  were  first  heard  is  now  near  to  being  re-erected.  The  spirit  which 
belonged  to  the  Munich  opera  institute  for  more  than  16  centuries  remains  constant,  however.  As 
early  as  November,  1945,  a  new  beginning  was  made  with  Beethoven’s  “  Fidelio.”  During  the  first 
years  and  until  the  currency  reform  several  compromises  still  had  to  be  made.  Since  then,  however, 
the  old  fame  of  the  Bavarian  State  Opera  has  been  renewed.  To-day  it  now  rightly  belongs  to  the 
leading  opera  stages  of  Europe.  Soloists  and  the  orchestra  do  not  have  to  fear  any  comparison 
with  former  times  anywhere.  In  New  York  and  Paris,  in  Barcelona  and  Rome,  in  Vienna  and 
London,  in  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  Lisbon  and  in  Lyons  one  meets  at  the  illustrious 
opera  performances  of  the  so-called  “  Saison  ”  singers— men  and  women— from  Munich,  who  give 
witness  abroad  as  to  the  high  standard  of  their  own  stage.  The  staging  of  the  scenes  is  appreciated 
as  being  creative  by  theatre  critics.  Here  recognised  standards  are  shown  without  over-renewal  01 
fearful  adherence  to  old  tradition.  Such  personalities  as  Professor  Rudolf  Hartmann,  Professor 
Heinz  Arnold  and  stage  architect  Helmut  Jurgens  possess  international  significance.  The  quality 
opera  is  not  only  dictated  by  the  actors  who  reproduce  it  but  is  often  dependent  upon  the 
receptiveness  of  the  audience.^  In  this  instance  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  is  to  find  a 
compromise  suitable  to  followers  of  the  old  opera  who  are  bound  by  tradition,  and  also  suitable 
to  those  members  of  the  avant-garde  who  demand,  with  enthusiasm,  something  new.  Some  success 
has  been  achieved  in  Munich  in  this  direction.  The  permanent  programme  embraces  roughly  the 
60  Works  in  new  staging.  Undoubtedly  the  works  of  Richard  Wagner,  Mozart  and  Richard  Strauss 
as  well  as  of  Verdi  are  much  appreciated  in  Munich,  but  the  creative  works  of  Carl  Orff,  Werner 
Egk,  Heinrich  Sutermeister,  Paul  Hindemith,  Karl  Amadeus  Hartmann,  Arthur  Honegger, 
Prokofieff  and  Benjamin  Britten  to  name  contemporary  masters,  are  hardly  given  so  much 
consideration  on  any  other  German  opera  stage.  As  early  as  1950,  and  after  the  pause  made 
compulsory  by  war,  the  Munich  ceremonial  operas  were  successfully  recommenced,  and  a  year  later 
it  was  possible  to  look  back  on  their  50-year  Jubilee.  The  number  of  visitors  increases  from  year  to 
year  and  a  large  number  of  visitors  from  abroad  are  already  represented  amongst  them.  In  this 
year’s  programme,  between  the  22nd  of  July  and  the  23rd  of  August,  the  works  of  Gluck  (Orpheus 
und  Euridyke),  Mozart  (Cosi  fan  Tutte  and  Figaros  Hochzeit),  Richard  Wagner  (Die  Meistersanger 
von  Niirnberg),  Pfitzner  (Palestrina),  Richard  Strauss  (Arabella;  Capricio;  Liebe  der  Danae; 
Electra  und  Salome)  will  be  performed.  It  is  intended  to  perform  the  works  of  living  composers 
such  as  Carl  Orff’s  “  Antigonae,”  and  the  concert  performance  of  “  Trionfi,”  Werner  Egk’s  ‘  Joan 
von  Zarissa,”  which  is  a  ballet,  and  the  staged  oratorio  “Jeanne  d’Arc  au  Bucher”  by  Claudel/ 

Honegger. 
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IS  THE  COOKER 

EVERY  WOMAN 

REALLY  WANTS! 

'  Ever-ready  and  constant  temperatures  **  Baking 
boiling,  simmering,  all  at  once  *  Less  attention- 
better  cooking  *  Guaranteed  maximum  fuel- 
consumption  *  Clean  I  No  fumes  or  fuel-dust. 
*  Handsome  finish — so  easily  kept  clean. 


hot  water— on  3^  tons  of 
fuel  a  year  AT  MOST 

You  know  your  fuel  costs  in  advance  with  an  Aga. 
Take  the  cooker  shown  above — Model  “CB.”  It  has  2 
roomy  ovens,  2  spacious  hotplates.  Its  fire  burns  day 
and  night  on  twice-daily  refuelling.  Aga  “CB”  does  all 
the  cooking  and  supplies  hot  water  for  domestic  needs 
and  three  baths  a  day.  Yet  it  never  exceeds  the 
guaranteed  limit  of  3/2  tons  of  fuel  a  year.  The 
maximum  figure  is  2^  in  the  case  of  Model  “C”— same 
cooker  but  without  water  boiler. 

Send  for  free  literature  on 
Aga  cookers  and  water  heaters  to: 

A.  H.  Masser  Lfd.  (Dept.  O  A),  East  Wall  Rd., 
Dublin 


BEND IX  takes  wash¬ 
days  right  off  your  hands  . . . 

You’re  free  from  the  second  you 
set  the  dial.  In  go  the  clothes,  to  be 
tumbled  througa  suds — swiftly,  for  REAL 

cleaning;  gently,  for  SAFE  cleaning.  Out  they 
come — washed,  sprayed,  double-rinsed  and  damp- 
dried.  Bendix  does  everything :  fills  itself  and 
controls  water  temperature — draws  off  dirty  water 
— twice  changes  rinsing  water;  cleans  itself — yes, 
even  shuts  itself  off  ! 


CONVENIENT  TERMS 

No  laundry  bills  for  you  while  you 
buy  your  Bendix  at  16 j-  weekly 
over  a  period  of  two  years. 

Cash  price  :  £85 


A.  H.  Masser  Ltd.  (Dept.  0  B),  East  Wall  Rd., 
Dublin 


PROF.  RUDOLF  HARTMANN 

Statintendent  Bayerische  Staatoper. 
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H18  MASTER  S  VOICE 


RADIO  —  RECORD—  GRAMOPHONES 


The  Gramophone  Company,  Ltd., 
35  Parliament  St.,  Dublin 


TRISTAN  AND  ISOLDE 


J|  This  opera,  the  words  and  music  written  by  Richard  Wagner,  is  adapted  from  a  n 

'  romance  by  Gottfried  of  Strasburg  and  develops  the  age-old  conflict  between  love  | 

I!  and  duty  in  the  hearts  of  an  English  Knight  and  a  Princess  of  Ireland  in  legendary  | 

I'  times.  I' 

'I  .  .  " 

'  Morold  was  an  Irish  knight  who  was  pledged  to  Isolde,  daughter  of  an  Irish  king.  || 

One  of  his  duties  was  to  collect  from  the  kingdom  of  Cornwall  the  tribute  which 
II  had  to  be  paid  yearly  to  Ireland.  King  Marke  of  Cornwall  usually  sent  his  nephew,  i 

'  Tristan,  on  this  mission.  Before  the  opera  opens,  Morold  was  slain  by  Tristan  in  || 

11  a  duel  and  he,  himself,  was  wounded.  Under  another  name,  he  seeks  the  skill  of  ' 

II  Isolde  to  nurse  him  hack  to  health  and  she,  during  his  convalescence,  falls  in  love 

I  with  him.  She  had  preserved  the  sword  splinter  which  had  cleaved  M oroides  skull  | 

II  and,  discovering  that  it  fitted  a  notch  in  Tristan’s  sword,  realised  that  she  was  in 

II  love  with  the  slayer  of  her  dead  fiance.  n 

II  Returning  to  Cornwall,  Tristan’s  account  of  the  beauty  and  nobility  of  Isolde  || 

II  so  fired  the  King’s  imagination  that  he  determined  to  make  her  his  Queen  and  he  | 

II  despatched  Tristan  to  Ireland  to  bring  her  back  for  that  purpose.  n 

ACT  I  The  opera  opens  on  board  Tristan’s  ship  bearing  Isolde  to  Cornwall.  Isolde  discloses  these 
events  in  song  to  her  attendant,  Brangane.  She  sings  of  her  anger  at  her  proposed  marriage  to  the 
Cornish  King  and  of  the  nearness  to  the  English  shore  and  her  secret  love  for  Tristan.  She  orders 
Brangane  to  prepare  a  phial  of  poison  for  him,  but  Brangane  appearing  to  agree,  substitutes  a 
powerful  love-philtre  in  its  place.  Tristan,  in  despair  for  lost  love  and  in  ecstasy  at  the  thoughts 
of  re-union  in  the  next  life,  drinks  of  the  so-called  poison  and  Isolde  recovers  it  from  him  and 
drains  it  to  the  dregs.  Thev  sink  into  each  others  arms  as  the  shore  is  reached. 

ACT  2  Now  Tristan’s  duty  to  his  King  is  in  conflict  with  the  overpowering  dictates  of  his  heart, 
which  may  only  be  listened  to  in  the  magic  friend  iness  of  the  night.  Isolde  is  to  expose  a  light  in 
her  garden  to  announce  to  Tristan  that  on  its  extinction  they  may  renew  their  love.  Her  attendant, 
Brangane,  warns  her  that  Melot,  a  courtier  in  the  Cornish  Court,  is  suspicious  and  is  endeavouring 
to  entrap  the  lovers,  but  Isolde,  in  unheeding  rapture,  extinguishes  the  light.  Tristan  and  she  pour 
out  their  love  for  each  other  anew  against  the  enmity  of  the  fading  day. 

They  are  discovered  by  the  King,  assisted  by  Melot’s  treachery,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Kurvenal, 
Tristan’s  esquire  and  friend,  to  save  them.  Tristan  is  banished  to  France  and  Isolde  swears  to 
follow  him  to  exile.  Melot  draws  his  sword  and  dangerously  wounds  the  despairing  Tristan. 

ACT  3  In  the  courtyard  of  Tristan’s  castle  at  Kareol  on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  he  lies  dying  of 
his  wounds,  unhealing'because  of  his  sorrow,  whilst  his  faithful  Kurvenal  watches  for  Isolde  to  whom 
he  has  sent  word  of  Tristan’s  plight  asking  her  to  cure  him  for  the  second  time.  Anxiously  they 
both  await  a  sign  of  her  coming  and  their  despair  is  finally  alleviated  as  Kurvenal  sights  her  ship 
and  rushes  to  meet  it  and  lead  her  to  Tristan. 

In  his  expectant  and  ecstatic  delirium,  Tristan  tears  the  bandages  from  his  wounds  and  struggles 
to  his  feet  as  they  meet  again. 

King  Marke  and  his  retainers  then  arrive  with  forgiveness  in  the  King’s  heart,  but  Kurvenal, 
misunderstanding  his  arrival,  attacks  him  with  his  own  men.  In  the  combat,  Kurvenal  slays  Melot 
and  is  himself  mortally  wounded  and  falls  beside  his  dying  master.  Isolde,  in  a  tragic  rapture, 
sinks  dying  upon  Tristan’s  body  and  the  lovers  are  at  last  united  for  ever  in  death, 
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Reproduction  of  letter,  1897,  from 
Dame  Nellie  Melba  to  Mr. 
James  Glover,  famous  conductor 
of  the  Drury  Lane  Orchestra, 
who  was  educated  at  Belvedere 
College,  Dublin.  The  Mr. 

Walter  Damrosch  referred  to 
was  a  world  -  r  e  n  o  w  n  e  d 
impresario  and  the  conductor 
of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  Orchestra,  New  York. 
The  Mr.  Arthur  Collins 
was  Manager  of  the  Drury 
Lane  Theatre. 

The  original  is  in  the 
p  o  s  s  e  s  s  i  o  n  of  the 
Hibernian  Fire  and 
General  Insurance  Co. 
Ltd.,  46/49  Dame  St.. 
Dublin. 


THE  HIBERNIAN  FIRE  AND 


The  inscription  on  the  crest  on  the 
top  right  of  Dame  Nellie  Melba’s  note- 
paper  reads  INVICTUS  MANEO  ” 
(Unconquered  1  remain)  and  was 
typical  of  the  spirit  of  this  truly  great 
artiste. 


GENERAL  INSURANCE  CO.  LTD. 


HELENA  BRAUN 


who  has  a  particularly  high  reputation  in  Paris, 
Rome,  London  and  New  York,  has  a  dramatic 
soprano  voice  of  singular  power  and  purity.  She 
is  the  Isolde  and  Briinhilde  of  the  Munich  Opera 
and  embodies  in  herself  the  best  German  Wagner 
tradition.  Her  most  moving  performance  is  that 
of  Isolde,  a  part  which  she  will  sing  in  Dublin. 


SPIELLEITER  ULRICH  REINHARDT 


Producer  of  the  Opera  Tristan  and  Isolde. 


PROFESSOR  ROBERT  HEGER 

President  of  the  High  School  of  Music  in  Munich, 
is  equally  well-known  in  Germany  as  being  a  lead¬ 
ing  conductor,  music  teacher,  as  well  as  a  composer 
of  numerous  Choral  and  Opera-works— including 
his  “Lady  Hamilton”  and  “  Bettler  Namenlos  ” 
(Nameless  Beggar).  His  guiding  principle  is 
adherence  to  motif.  His  unerring  sense  of  style, 
his  intuitive  interpretation  of  the  psychology  of 
the  singer,  his  wide  knowledge  of  all  spherp  of 
music,  and  his  fine  personality  secure  for  him  a 
particular  place  among  German  conductors.  In 
spite  of  his  numerous  activities  and  following  on 
his  work  in  Vienna  and  Berlin  he  has  now  been 
acting  again  for  several  years  as  leading  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Bavarian  State  Opera  in  Munich. 
He  will  conduct  the  performances  of  “Tristan  und 
Isolde”  and  “Figaros  Hochzeit,” 
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HAVING  ENJOYED  TO-NIGHT’S 
PERFORMANGE 


Whv  not  add  this  OPERA  to  your 
RECORD  collection  ? 

★ 

GOMPREHENSI VE  STOGKS  OF 

Operatic  and  Classical 
Recordings 

On  78  r.p.m.  standard  speed,  45  r.p.m.  and  33J4  r.p.m.  long-playing. 

PIGOTTS 

GRAFTON  STREET.  DUBLIN 


PHONE  78261 


ANTOINE  FRAHBERG 

Plays  “Flora”  in  Traviatta. 


FERDINAND  FRANTZ 

who  is  married  to  Helena  Braun,  is  the  Wotan 
and  Hans  Sachs  of  the  Munich  Opera  and  is  a 
frequent  guest  artist  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
in  New  York,  Paris  and  London,  interpreting 
Wagner  in  the  highest  degree  of  artistic  ability. 
In  Dublin  he  sings  the  baritone  part  of  King 
Marke  of  Cornwall. 


IRA  MALANIUK 

who  is  of  Ukranian  extraction  and  who  was  an 
alto-singer  a  few  years  ago  at  Zurich  City  Theatre, 
belongs  to-day  to  the  leading  representatives  of 
her  profession.  Her  beautiful  voice,  her  sensitive 
acting  and  her  wonderful  appearance  combine 
together  with  one  accord  which  leads  to  inter¬ 
national  fame.  In  Dublin  she  will  sing  the  part 
of  the  “Brangane.” 
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The  Opera’s  Provenance 

TRISTAN  UNO  ISOLDE 

By  George  A.  Little 

AS  obscure  as  are  the  origins  of  dreams  lie  concealed  the 
Irish  historical  sources  of  the  romance  of  Tristan  and 
Isolda.  That  this  tragedy’s  genesis  is  agreed  to  be  Irish  is  an 
ascription  by  common  consent  rather  than  a  result  of  his¬ 
torical  record.  This  identification  of  the  story  with  Ireland 
becomes  especially  significant  of  truth  when  it  is  recalled 
that  it  was  the  Norman  troubadours  who  popularised  it 
throughout  western  Europe.  And  it  was  against  Norman 
occupation  policy  in  Ireland  to  dignify  its  monarchy  (which 
existed  when  the  first  versions  of  this  geste  were  composed) 
even  to  the  extent  of  denying  the  noblesse  of  Irish  Kings.  The 
fact  that  no  recension  of  this  story  in  any  language  claims 
a  single  other  nationality  for  Isolda  than  Irish,  nor  suggests 
another  country  than  Ireland  as  the  place  of  her  meeting 
with  Tristan  suggests  that  the  occurrence  upori  which  the 
story  is  based  actually  took  place  in  the  traditional  locale, 
Ireland — possibly  Dublin. 


There  are  what  seem  to  be  a  few  small  remnants  of  the  history  of  Isolda  (properly  Iseult) 
discernable  in  the  dimmed  pattern  of  Irish  archaeology  and  tradition.  These  remains  are  found 
in  Norman  records  solely.  There  is  not  a  single  reference  to  the  tragic  pair  in  any  native  Irish 
document.  This  strange  neglect  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the 
Leinster  libraries  by  the  Scandinavian  invaders  in  the  ninth  century.  Contentment  in  the  matter 
must  he  sought,  then,  in  the  descriptions  of  a  few  places  associated  with  Iseult  and  Tristram  found 
in  the  books  of  strangers. 


"  There  standeth  near  the  Castle  [of  Dublin]  "  wrote  Stanihurst,  the  Elizabethan  historian  of 
that  city,  “  over  against  a  void  room  called  Preston  his  Inns  a  tower  named  Isoud’s  Tower.  It 
took  the ’name  of  La  Beale  Isoud,  daughter  of  Anguish  [Aengus  ?]  King  of  Ireland.  It  seemeth 
to  have  beene  a  castle  of  pleasure  for  the  Kings  to  recreate  themselves  therein.”  An  official 
Elizabethan  legal  document  adds  for  us  “the  said  Issolde’s  Tower  is  a  rounde  towre  twoe  storie 
hie.”  This  tower  stood  west  of  where  “Sunlight  Chambers”  stands  to-day  in  Essex  Street. 
It  was  made  an  integral  portion  of  the  city-walls  by  the  first  Normans.  Harris,  in  his  “  History  of 
the  City  of  Dublin,”  relates  that  owing  to  an  increase  of  trade  in  1675  it  was  felt  than  an  additional 
way  through  the  city’s  walls  to  the  Liffey  would  be  a  convenience.  For  this  purpose  Iseult’s  Tower 
was  torn  down  and  an  armed  gate  substituted.  As  this  work  was  accomplished  in  the  vice-royalty  of 
Arthur,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  new  structure  was  given  his  title  :  Essex  Gate. 


Stanihurst  relates  another  association  with  Iseult:  “There  is  a  village  hard  by  Dublin  called  of 
the  said  La  Beale,  Chappell  Isoud.”  {hodie  :  Chapelizod.)  Gilbert,  in  his  “  History  of  Dublin,”  notes 
that  a  passage  extending  from  Iseult’s  Tower  to  Cork  Hill  was,  in  the  twelfth  century,  known  as 
“  Isod’s  Lane  ”  In  addition,  he  recalls  that  Magazine  Hill  in  Phoenix  Park  was  anciently  named 
“  Isoud’s  Fort,”  and  a  well  in  the  old  city’s  suburbs  “  Isod’s  Font.” 


Almost  at  the  opposite  terminus  of  the  more  ancient  walls  of  Dublin  from  Iseult’s  Tower 
stood  Gorman’s  Gate.  It  is  held  traditionally  that  this  Gorman  was  Iseult’s  royal  father.  Sir  John 
Gilbert  had  no  doubts  regarding  the  justice  of  these  claims  by  tradition.  Dr.  Lynch 
in  “Cambrensis  Eversus  ”  states  his  belief  that  this  man  was  a  descendant  of  Daire  Barrach,  son  of 
Cathaeir  Mor,  King  of  Ireland  in  a.d.  120.  Daire’s  family  were  described,  among  other  titles,  as 
“  Lords  of  Leinster/’  The  stem  of  the  O’Gorman  family  is  given  in  O’Hart’s  “  Pedigrees.”  Gorman, 
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who  may  have  been  he  who  gave  his  name  to  the  gate  in  question,  appears  seventh  in  line  of 
descent  from  Cathaeir  Mor,  hence  he  lived  about  the  year  a.d  510.  This  is,  therefore,  possibly  the 
approximate  date  of  the  Tristram  and  Iseult  story,  though  the  absence  of  reference  to  the  Christian 
Ethic  might  suggest  an  even  earlier  date.  The  square,  two-storied  gate-tower  of  Gorman  was  still 
in  part  extant  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  memory  continued  vividly  as  a  place-name  until  the 
nineteenth  century  was  far  advanced. 

So  much  and  no  more  are  the  local  Irish  references  to  the  princess  Iseult.  These  vestiges  are  as 
ill-defined  and  as  inconclusive  as  footprints  upan  sand,  but  they  do  prove  that  a  woman  of 
distinction — Iseult — walked  through  Dublin’s  ways. . . . 

The  troubadour  imagination  of  the  thirteenth  century  became  fervid  with  the  tale  of  Iseult 
and  her  lover-knight,  Tristram.  The  earliest  version  of  the  geste,  which  was  published  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  is  that  which  was  written  by  the  Scottish  trouvere,  Thomas  Rhymer  of  Ercildoune  in 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  earliest  Norman  version  was  that  of  Luces  of  the  Castle  of  Galt.  By 
the  sixteenth  century  the  tragedy  had  been  told  in  every  western  European  language.  There 
was  a  German  version  in  verse  of  “Tristan  und  Isolde”  begun  by  Gottfried  of  Strasburg,  in  the 
early  thirteenth  century,  and  finished  a  few  decades  later  by  other  authors.  The  edition  pub¬ 
lished  by  Groote  in  Berlin  in  1821  seems  probably  that  which  informed  and  inspired  Richard 
Wagner. 

In  1857,  Wagner  completed  his  libretto  of  Tristan  und  IsoldeT  He  had  composed  the  music 
in  all  its  completeness  by  the  Spring  of  1859.  The  opera  experienced  its  premiere  in  Munich  on  the 
loth  June,  1865. 

Wagner  found  the  story  in  the  picaresque  form  of  the  original  unfitted  to  the  restrictions  of 
the  theatre.  In  search  of  unity  he  concentrated  on  a  single  theme — the  star-cursed  love  of  Trismn 
and  Isolda.  His  efforts  resulted  in  the  technically  best  and  most  dramatic  libretto  m  opera.  His 
treatment  of  the  story  cannot  be  considered  apart  from  the  music  it  inspired.  Each  explains  and 
enriches  its  fellow.  The  opera’s  impact  on  the  understanding  is  as  though  the  words  wove 
themselves  into  substitutes  for  action  and  the  music  to  a  statement  of  hitherto  inexpressible  thought. 
In  the  first  solo  of  the  opera,  an  Irish  sailor  sings  in  pride  of  his  Irish  maiden,  “Frisch  weht  der 
Wind  der  Heimath  zu.”  Throughout  the  libretto,  Wagner  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  Irish  origin  of 
his  theme.  But  for  the  most  part  he  describes,  as  Gower  told  it  in  the  sixteenth  century,  how  ; 

“  In  every  man’s  mouth  it  is. 

How  Tristan  was  of  love  dronke 
With  bele  Isolde. . . .” 


The  Overture  relates  in  brief  the  entire  scope  and  purpose  of  the  librettist-composer.  It  is  the 
opera  in  little.  In  his  music,  Wagner’s  genius  expands.  It  rises  free  above  the  conventions  of  his 
libretto.  He,  for  instance,  seems  to  shake  himself  free  from  the  needs  of  the  medieval  literary 
conceit  of  the  love-potion  and  thinks  instead  in  terms  of  man  and  woman  enslaved  by  each  other, 
shedding  one  by  one  the  lesser  emotions,  one  by  one  their  restrictions  m  rolling  surges  of 
abandonment.  There  is  an  Aeschulian  inevitability  in  the  tragedy.  So  great  becomes  the  emotional 
impact  of  the  composition  that  at  times  judgement  falters,  and  the  mind  becomes  unsure  wlmther 
the  heights  to  which  it  aspires  are  those  of  pain  or  of  illimitable  delight.  As  m  the  best  m  Greek 
drama  the  magnificence  of  Tristan  und  Isolde  is  derived  by  an  appeal  to  a  recognition  of  a  potenual 
common  to  all  men.  This  opera  exemplifies  how  men  may  be  moved  by  the  magnitude  of  passion 
and  by  sacrifice,  rather  than  by  these  emotions’  objects  and  results.  It  also  illustrates  the  paradox 
of  great  art :  the  catharsis  ;  delight  from  sadness. 

We  have  concluded  that  this  story  is  probably  Irish  history.  We  know  that  it  is  poetry. 
Ireland  is  glad  to  have  contributed  something  of  both  fact  and  fancy  to  this  opera.  But  so  supreme 
is  Wagner’s  art  that  for  those  present  at  Tristan  und  Isolde,  fact  and  fiction  merge,  become  one, 
and  thm  are  forgotten  in  the  glory  and  the  elemental  anguish  which  is  the  Liebestod. 
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O’CONNELL  ST.  AND  lo  GEORGE’S  ST., 
DUBLIN 


Domm 


D  for  Holidays 

Of  the  manifold  attractions  which  Ireland  offers  to  its  visitors,  none  is  more  compelling  than  its 
strange  and  stimulating  atmosphere  of  contrast  and  variety. 

Set  on  the  western  fringe  of  Europe,  this  little  island  stands  between  the  Old  World  and  the 
New — a  symbol  of  that  juxtaposition  of  ancient  and  modern  which  can  be  observed  on  all  sides. 
Pre-Christian  Forts  and  Tumuli,  early  Christian  Churches  and  Oratories,  medieval  Castles  and 
Abbeys,  stand  side  by  side  with  modern  factories,  hydro-electric  plants  and  public  buildings,  all 
set  against  that  background  of  verdant  beauty  for  which  the  Irish  countryside  is  famous. 

Ireland’s  long,  indented  coastline,  ringed  by  mountains,  presents  some  of  the  choicest  scenery  in 
the  country,  while  the  wide  Central  Plain  holds  many  areas  of  outstanding  antiquarian  interest. 
Nowhere  in  Ireland  does  one  find  oneself  more  than  70  miles  from  the  sea,  and  within  this  small 
compass  the  quality  of  the  landscape  shows  an  amazing  variety — from  the  pastoral  beauty  of  the 
historic  Boyne  Valley  to  the  stark,  rocky  grandeur  of  Connemara,  from  the  rugged  and  magnificent 
coastline  of  Donegal  to  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  where  mountain,  woodland  and  water  combine  to 
create  an  ever-changing  loveliness  which  baffles  all  description. 

Travel  within  the  country  is  quick  and  comfortable.  Efficient  rail  and  bus  services  link  all  the 
main  centres,  and  additional  facilities  are  provided  by  the  special  all-in  Coach  Tours  operated  by 
Coras  lompair  Eireann,  the  national  transport  system. 

Dublin — only  two  hours  from  London  by  air,  ten  hours  by  rail  and  sea — is  the  capital  of  Ireland 
and  the  gateway  through  which  the  majority  of  visitors  enter  the  country.  Set  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea,  it  is  one  of  the  world’s  most  beautifullv  sittiated  cities,  With  its  wide  streets 
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and  historic  buildings,  its  friendly  people  and  its  vivid  traces  of  a  long  and  eventful  history, 
Dublin  has  an  atmosphere  peculiarly  its  own.  A  modern  metropolis  in  every  sense,  it  still  preserves, 
in  its  splendid  examples  of  Georgian  architecture,  much  of  the  grace  and  elegance  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Dublin’s  delightful  environment  makes  it  an  ideal  holiday  centre.  In  this  cheerful  city  there  is 
no  off-season — a  continuous  succession  of  theatrical,  cultural  and  sporting  events  offer  abundant 
entertainment.  The  sportsman,  too,  enjoys  unrivalled  facilities.  Many  famous  race  meetings  are 
held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  while  the  adjacent  Counties  of  Nleath  and  Kildare  offer 
splendid  hunting.  More  than  20  Golf  Courses  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis 
including  such  famous  venues  as  Portmarnock,  Malahide  (Island  Club)  and  Dollymount  (Royed 
Dublin  Club). 

Founded  by  the  Vikings  in  840  a.d.,  the  city  is  rich  in  historic  interest.  Among  its  outstanding- 
sights  are  the  two  Cathedrals,  Christ  Church  and  St.  Patrick’s  (burial  place  of  Swift  and  Stella  ), 
the  1 ,760-acre  Phoenix  Park,  the  great  Brewery  of  Messrs.  Guinness  —  the  largest  in  Europe  and 
the  vaults  of  St.  Michan’s  Church  in  which  corpses  have  remained  perfectly  preserved  for  centuries 
because  of  the  peculiar  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  Many  of  Dublin’s  finest  public  buildings  date 
from  the  eighteenth  century  and  are  splendid  examples  of  their  period — notably  the  Custom  House, 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  (formerly  the  Parliament  House),  the  Four  Courts  and  Trinity  College, 

While  Ireland’s  natural  beauty  is  seen  at  its  best  during  Spring  and  high  Summer,  the  Autumn 
and  Winter  months  offer  greater  attractions  to  the  sporting  visitor.  Here  is  a  land  which  can  offer 
better  sport  at  lower  cost  than  any  other  Europeiin  country.  In  Ireland  sport  is  everyone’s  concern, 
and  the  visitor  who  comes  with  a  rod  or  a  gun  or  a  keen  eye  for  a  horse  biings  his  own  welcome 
with  him.  Whatever  his  cjuarry,  he  will  find  here  a  happy  hunting  ground. 

Bui  whether  vou  visit  Ireland  for  sport  or  relaxation,  for  health  or  foj  study,  you  will  encouniei 
a  cheerful,  hospitable  people,  eager  to  exchange  ideas  and  opinions  with  the  stranger.  You  will 
discover  a  land  where  conversation  is  still  an  everyday  art,  where  English  is  spoken  with  a  freshness 
and  vivacity  that  is  unicpie.  “  In  Ireland,  ’  wrote  the  famous  dramatist,  J.  M.  Synge  (authoi  of 
The  Playboy  of  ihc  WesLern  World),  “we  have  a  popular  imagination  that  is  fiery  and  magnificent 
and  lender  .  .  .  the  imaginalion  of  ihe  people  and  the  language  they  use  is  rich  and  living, 
^rheir  speech  is  seldom  a  series  of  counters,  a  game  of  (piestion-and-answer,  or  a  succession  of  cold 
courtesies.  If  you  hail  a  man  on  the  road  he  will  probably  hold  you  far  beyond  the  point  of 
information  vou  are  seeking.  It  is  not  impertinence.  It  is,  in  fact,  something  c|uite  fine,  a  real 
interest  in  one's  neighbour,  a  genuine  refinement  of  communal  curiosity.  In  Ireland  there  is  always 
time  lo  talk,  lime  lo  ihink,  time  to  live. 


In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  this  free-and-easy  atmo.ynhere,  this  joyous  etjuilihrium  of  the  sjiiril, 
vvliidi  conslitiilfs  tlic  iiuaiigil)lc  magic  of  Irclaiul.  During  llic  |)ast  3;)  years  the  coimlry  has  made 
rapid  strides  in  the  |)olitical,  economic  and  social  spheres.  Ikit  in  Ireland,  as  we  liavc  already 
.'Uggested,  you  can  live  in  two  worlds,  for  Progrc.ss  has  not  robbed  the  Irish  of  their  fundamental 
belief  that  to-morrow  is  another  day,  that  time  is  a  bottomless  well,  that  the  hustler  is  always  too 
late  (or  too  early)  for  the  only  appointment  th:it  matters— the  rendezvous  with  contentment  and 
petice  of  mind.  Here,  among  these  storied  stones  and  dreaming  mountains,  around  these  wood- 
girdled  lakes,  among  these  cheerful,  friendly  people,  you  will  diseoter  ;in  atmosphere  of  serene 
trancjuilitv  which  is  rare  indeed  in  the  modern  world. 


SPECTACLES  FOR  FAR  and  NEAR  Vision 

,,  FOR  GAMES — with  unbreakable  Lenses 
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,,  FOR  MOTORING  and  WINTER  SPORTS,  FISHING,  etc. 
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To  the  prescription  of  your  oculist  and  the  service  of  a  staff  of  qualified  opticians 
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DO  YOU  KNOW 

Do  you  know  there  are  more  than  1,700  persons  in  Ireland 
disabled  as  a  result  of  infantile  paralysis. 

★ 

DO  YOU  CARE 

We  know  you  do.  That  is  why  we  appeal  to  you  to  help 
us  finance  a  Residential  Centre  for  training  those  who  have  lost 
so  much  through  disablement,  to  earn  their  own  living  and  become 
happy  and  useful  members  of  the  community. 

★ 

YOU  CAN  HELP 

You  can  help  the  INFANTILE  PARALYSIS  FELLOWSHIP 
(IRELAND)  (now  over  700  strong)  by  becoming  an  associate 
member  (sympathiser).  The  minimum  subscription  is  5/-  per 
year  or  perhaps  you  would  take  a  “  PENNY  A  WEEK  ”  box  and 
ask  your  friends  in  the  workshop  or  office  to  help. 

Further  details  from:  Capt.  H.  F.  Talbot,  M.B.E.,  Hon. 
Secretary,  Infantile  Paralysis  Fellowship  (Ireland),  16,  Upper 
Pembroke  Street.  Dublin.  'Phone;  64804. 

★ 

Kindly  donated  by 

THE  IRISH  AMERICAN  NEWS  CO..  LTD., 

Wholesale  Booksellers  and  Stationers, 

48,  Kildare  Street,  Dublin. 


'Phone  68368. 


MADAME  BETTEKILY 

PUCCINI 

Ihis  opera  is  based  upon  the  American  dramatic  work  by  Daivd 
Belasco  a7id  John  Long  and  is  a  tragedy  of  irresponsible  fickleness.  It 
was  first  produced  in  Milan  50  years  ago.  It  is  in  2  Acts. 

★ 


ACT  L  Lieut.  Pinkerton  of  the  United  States  Navy  has  been  in  Japan  for  some  time  with  his 
ship.  He  is  attracted  by  a  young  Japanese  girl,  Cho-Cho-San,  who  is  called  Butterfly.  A 
Japanese  marriage  broker,  Goro,  has  assured  him  that  he  may  marry  the  girl  and  both  he 
automaticallv  freed  when  his  ship  sails. 

The  opera  opens  in  the  garden  of  a  Japanese  villa,  where  Pinkerton  and  the  American  Consul 
await  the  girl’s  arrival  for  the  marriage.  The  Consul  tries  to  persuade  Pinkerton  to  abandon  his 
easy-going  attitude  to  life,  assuring  him  that  the  girl  really  loves  him  deeply,  is  giving  up  her 
religion  for  him  and  believes  that  she  is  entering  a  life  contract.  Cho-Cho-San  and  her  relatives 
arrive  and  the  marriage  takes  place  and  she  becomes  Madame  Butterfly. 

The  celebrations  are  rudely  interrupted  by  her  uncle,  a  fanatical  religious,  who  curses  her  for 
renouncing  her  faith  and  withdraws  with  everybody  in  fierce  fury.  Pinkerton  is  left  alone  with 
his  terrified  young  wife  and  he  calms  her  fears  with  tender  love. 

ACT  2.  Inside  the  villa  after  a  lapse  of  three  years,  it  is  clear  that  Madame  Butterflv  has  been 
deserted  and  is  in  poverty.  Nevertheless,  she  loves  and  longs  for  her  husband’s  return  which  is 
to  take  place  when  the  robins  build  their  nests,”  as  he  had  told  her.  Her  maid,  Suzuki,  realises 
the  true  position  and  begs  her  to  listen  to  the  marriage  broker’s  suggestions  for  another  marriage, 
hut  she  angrily  repudiates  the  idea. 

In  the  meantime,  Pinkerton  has  re-married  in  America  and  when  his  ship  is  ordered  again  to 
Japanese  waters,  he  writes  to  the  American  Consul  to  break  the  news  to  Madame  Butterfly.  The 
Consul  arrives  at  Madame  Butterfly’s  villa  with  this  object  in  view,  but  she  completely  misunder¬ 
stands  the  situation  when  she  learns  that  her  husband  has  at  last  written.  The  Consul  is  in  despair, 
particularly  when  she  brings  in  her  child  announcing  that  they  are  two  Americans. 

A  cannon  announces  the  ship’s  arrival  in  the  harbour  and  Madame  Butterfly  and  Suzuki  joyfully 
prepare  the  house  for  the  master’s  long-awaited  return  and  the  curtain  falls,  as  they  watch  and 
wait. 

The  curtain  rises  again  to  disclose  a  weary  Madame  Butterfly  and  her  servant  who  have  w^tited 
all  night  in  vain  at  the  French  window.  Suzuki  persuades  her  mistress  to  rest  awhile  and  refresh 
herself  for  her  husband’s  coming,  and  she  agrees.  Pinkerton  and  his  American  wife  now  arrive 
with  the  Consul  to  visit  his  old  home,  where,  on  learning  the  true  state  of  affairs,  he  is  covered  with 
shame  and  remorse  and  rushes  away.  Mrs.  Pinkerton  now  tells  Suzuki  that  she  will  bring  the 

child  hack  with  her  to  America,  there  to  care  for  it  and  rear  it. 

Madame  Butterfly,  returning,  overhears  this  conversation,  and,  with  tragic  dignity,  informs  her 

that  if  her  husband  will  return  for  the  child  in  half  an  hour,  he  may  take  it  away.  All  depart  and 

she  then  prepares  her  child,  and,  reading  an  inscription  on  the  sword  with  which  her  father  killed 
himself  on  the  Emperor’s  orders;  ”  Death  with  honour  is  better  than  life  with  dishonour  ” — slays 
herself  as  Lieut.  Pinkerton  rushes  in,  too  late. 
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Brennan  Insurances  Ltd. 


All  Classes  of  Insurance  arranged 
with  leading  Companies  and  at  Lloyds 


1-3  WESTMORELAND  STREET  -  DUBLIN 

Telegrams  :  BRINSURE,  DUBLIN  Telephone  :  DUBLIN  78358  (3  lines) 


Why  do  the  Irish  wear 

SHAMROCK? 

Because  Shamrock  is  the  finest,  most  comfortable  underwear 
made — and  it’s  made  in  Ireland,  too,  from  the  softest  botany 
wool,  tailored  and  pre-shrunk.  Taped  seams  add  to  the 
comfort — so  don’t  endure  discomfort  for  one  day  more. 

See  your  nearest  store  ! 

SHAMROCK  BRAND  UNDERWEAR  Made  by  STEVENSONS  (Balbriggan)  Ud. 


ALVIMO  MISCHANI 


BRUNO  NOFRI 


Plays  ‘‘The  Duke”  in  Rigoletto  and 
^“Lt.  Pinkerton,  U.S.N.,”  in  Butterfly. 


Producer  of  Barber  of  Seville  and 
Butterfly. 


GUISEPPE  MORRELLI 

Conductor  for  Butterfly  ^ind  Barber  of  Seville. 
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BRENDAN  CAVANAGH 

Plays  “Borza”  in  Rigoletto, 


AUCTIONEERS  &  VALUERS 
64  DAWSON  STREET 

Telephone  79468  (3  Lines). 


LIVESTOCK  SALESMEN 
56,  57  PRUSSIA  STREET 

Telephone  76213 


WIRES:  ‘  LAI RAGE”  DUBLIN 
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No  Other  Make-Up  in  All  The  World 
Can  Make  and  Prove  So  Many 
Glamour-Creating  Claims; 


creates  a  flattering,  lovelier-looking 


stays  fresh-looking,  radiantly  per¬ 
fect  for  hours  and  hours. 


looks  equally  becoming  in 
bright  sunlight  or 
subdued  lights 


PAN-GAKE 


gives  your  beauty 


that  exciting  PLUS  called  glamour 


fn  Jus^  50  seconds  you  can  have  the 
alluring  look  vouVe  wanted  all  your  life 

the  one  and  only 

PAN-GAKE*  MAKE-UP 

originated  by 


ELIZABETH  TAYLOft 

M-G-M  Star 


complexion  for  you  instantly. 

makes'your  skin  softly  glow  with 
smoother;  natural-color  loveliness. 

hides4iny  compleiion  blemishes 
completely.  ^ 

safeguards  your  skin  against  drying. 


U 


Yes,  in  just  50  seconds  Pan-Cake,  the  glanioiu- 
creating  make-up  of  Hollywood’s  loveliest  stars, 
will  make  you  look  more  interesting  and 
exciting  than  you  ever  dreamed  was  possible. 
You’ll  see  your  complexion  take  on  a  soft, 
flattering,  velvet-finish  .  .  .  with  a  natural  colour¬ 
loveliness  .  .  .  that  no  other  make  up  can 
possibly  give  you.  Never-drying,  Pan- 
Cake  is  quick  and  easy  to  apply, 

^  too.  Just  smooth  it  on  with  a  moistened  sponge 
over  your  entire  face  and  throat.  Hours  later 
it  will  still  be  glamourously  perfect.  So 
.  don’t  be  without  this  marvellous 

,\\  make-up  any  longer.  Ask  for 

3iax  Factor  Hollywood  Pan-Cake 
Make-Up  today  .  .  .  this  very  night. 

*  Pan-Cake  (trademark)  means  Max  Factor  Hollyv^'coct 
Cake  Make-Up 

MAX  FACTOR  •  HOLLYWOOD 

creators  of  Cfflor  Harmony  Make-Up  for  tho  Stars — And  Ycu 


At  all  L>eading  Chemists  and  Dispartnient  Stores 


THE  BARBER  OF  SEVILLE 


CIOACCHINI 

ROSSINI 

- » 


Rossini  wrote  this  light  opera  in  a  little  over  a 
fortnight,  and  it  is  in  itself  a  gem  of  musical  interest. 
It  is  based  on  a  comedy  by  Beaumarchais  and  was  first 
performed  nearly  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago. 


ACT  I  The  first  scene  takes  place  outside  Dr.  Bartolo’s  house  in  Seville,  where  Count  Almaviva, 
a  rich  bachelor,  serenades  Rosina,  Dr.  Bartolo’s  ward.  Figaro,  jack  of  all  trades  and  barber  of 
Seville,  arrives  and  is  pressed  into  service  to  further  the  Count’s  suit.  Figaro  suggests  that 
entrance  may  be  gained  by  the  Count  to  the  Doctor’s  house  if  he  disguised  himself  as  a  drunken 
soldier. 

Inside  the  house  in  the  next  scene,  Rosina  is  amusedly  aware  of  Dr.  Bartolo’s  hopes  for  her  hand 
(and  her  property)  and  the  Doctor  is  seen  conspiring  with  Don  Basilio,  Rosina’s  music  teacher,  to 
secure  it.  Figaro  arrives  and  commences  his  efforts  to  help  Almaviva,  who  now  arrives  as  a  drunken 
soldier,  creates  much  diversion  and  is  finally  arrested  by  the  police,  who,  however,  release  him  on 
learning  his  real  rank,  and  arrest  Dr.  Bartolo  instead. 


t  t  % 


ACT  2  Figaro’s  scheming  develops  as  Count  Almaviva  again  succeeds  in  entering  Dr.  Bartolo’s 
house,  this  time  disguised  as  a  music  teacher  replacing  Don  Basilio,  supposed  to  be  too  ill  to  come 
to  Rosina  for  her  music  lesson.  Dr.  Bartolo,  however,  is  very  suspicious,  and,  to  keep  an  eye  on 
his  ward  and  the  teacher,  insists  on  being  shaved  by  Figaro  in  the  same  room.  Basilio  unfortunately 
turns  up  hut  is  bribed  to  pretend  illness  and  the  lovers,  with  Figaro’s  help,  arrange  to  elope  at 
midnight. 

Dr.  Bartolo,  more  suspicious  than  ever,  hurries  off  to  secure  a  notary  for  his  own  marriage  to 
Rosina  and,  after  a  thunderstorm,  comes  back  with  one,  as  well  as  Basilio,  at  midnight,  hut  is 
intercepted  by  Almaviva  and  Rosina  with  Figaro.  After  explanations  all  round,  the  Doctor  himself 
is  successfullv  bribed  with  Rosina’s  property,  which,  after  all,  was  what  he  really  wanted,  and  the 
lovers  are  finally  wed. 

What  happened  afterwards  was  composed  by  Mozart  forty  years  earlier  in  THE  MARRIAGE 
OF  FIGARO. 


HERCULES"  BRAND 
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VAKIANS 

BRUSHES 

On,  ScUZe 
fO'Bhijuykeh/Q 


1  APPLY  -  10  DRY 

It  reallv  is  wonderful  this 

P  E  P 

PLASTIC  EMULSION  PAINT 

B  Y 

CARSONS 

22  BACHELORS  WALK,  DUBLIN 


PAOLO  SILVER! 

Plays  ‘‘Rigoletto”  in  Rigoletto. 


MOIRA  GRIFFITH 

(Director  of  Chorus,  D.G.O.S.) 


ALMA  VIVA  MORARO 


PLINIO  CLABASSI 


l^lavs  “Almavi\';r’  in  Harlxa'  of  S(‘\ill(\ 
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Inlays  “Rasilio"  in  Rarbcr  of  Seville  and 
“  Sparafiieilc'  "  in  Rigoletto. 


Feel  at  home 

for  Ireland’s  ‘At  Home’ 


in  the  official  An  Tostal  Blazer  by 
Best.  Superbly  fashioned  from  first 
grade  flannel  in  double  and  single 
breasted  styles,  it’s  a  fine  idea  for 
Festival  activities.  In  bottle  green, 
royal  blue  and  black  with  woven 
crested  breast  pocket.  Sizes  34/42. 
Price  7  Gns. 


Wear  with  “Catnpus”  self- 
supporting  Slacks  to  tone 
in  superfine  whipcord  or 
hopsack,  8y  j 6. 

LOOK  YOUR 


Best  Ltd.,  Westmoreland  St.,  Grafton  St., 
O’Connell  St. 


OK-B 


CONSULT  YOUR  LOCAL  TRAVEL  AGENT  OR  ENQUIRIES  AT 
AER  LINGUS,  40,  UPPER  0*C0NNELL  ST.,  DUBLIN,  flL.,  42WI. 


Highlights  In  Irish-German  . 

Cultural  Relations 

By  Dr.  ALFRED  F.  J,  M.  KOLB, 
Secretary,  German  Legation. 

. . .  ■  ■  '  '  . . . - — 

While  what  is  meant  by  Cultural  Relations  goes  somewhat  deeper  than  could  be  described  in 
the  following  lines  it  may  be  taken  here  in  a  simpler  sense. 

Cultural  Relationship  between  Ireland  and  Germany  goes  back  as  far  as  the  Christian! sation  of 
Germany,  well  over  i,ooo  years  ago,  nor  have  they  ever  been  broken  ofiE.  Only  last  year  the 
mediaeval  city  of  Wurzburg  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  its  foundation.  And  it  was  an  Irish 
Bishop,  from  whose  Diocese  Wurzburg's  first  Bishop,  St.  Kilian,  came  from,  and  an  Irish  Professor 
of  mediaeval  History  who  addressed  a  distinguished  audience  at  the  Wurzburg  Festival. 

Part  of  Germany's  return  for  St.  Killian's  word  was  the  help  in  founding  the  serious  study  of 
old  Irish  language  and  literature;  and  many  of  the  great  German  names  in  that  field  —  Zimmer, 
Meyer,  Thtirneysen — are  as  well  known  in  Ireland  as  in  Germany. 

An  exhibition  of  Irish  mediaeval  and  modern  buildings  at  the  “Irische  Architektur  Ausstelling,” 
first  shown  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects,  Merrion  Square,  last  year,  is  at  present  touring 
German  cities  with  great  success. 

Talking  about  touring  Germany  it  cannot  be  omitted  to  mention  that  a  group  of  students  of 
University  College,  Dublin,  is  in  Germany  now.  And  another  tour  of  a  group  of  Trinity  students 
took  final  shape  quite  recently.  Other  study  tours  took  place  in  1952  with  considerable  benefit  to 
all  participants. 

Some  secondary  school  pupils  will  go  to  Germany  and  Germans  will  again  come  to  stay  with 
Irish  families  during  the  coming  summer  holidays. 

The  practical  outcome  of  the  cultural  link  between  the  two  countries  would  not  be  complete 
without  mentioning  the  many  German  scholars  who  each  year  spend  some  time  in  Ireland  studying 
and  doing  research  work,  thus  keeping  up  the  old  scholarly  tradition. 

Following  the  purpose  of  this  brochure  and  the  title  of  this  article  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
stressing  the  important  part  the  Hamburg  State  Opera  and  its  members  played  in  reviving  the 
activa  of  these  relations  after  a  comparatively  short  interruption  caused  by  World  War  II.  This 
all  the  more,  since  up  to  then  it  never  was  their  tradition  to  perform  outside  their  own  theatre  in 
Hamburg  (with  one  exception).  And  that  they  could  establish  themselves  before  the  Irish 
audience  must  also  be  credited  to  the  initiative  and  drive  of  the  Dublin  Grand  Opera  Society,  who, 
after  all,  took  a  serious  financial  risk.  Who  could  be  sure  of  the  support  of  the  people  in  such  an 
undertaking  ? 

The  Hamburg  artists  were  very  happy  in  Dublin.  This  is  well  known  to  the  members  of  the 
Munich  State  Opera.  Every  one  of  them  is  reading  the  new  book  on  Ireland  published  some  few 
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AUTOMAC  COMPANY  LIMITED  -  WOOD  STREET 


DUBLIN 


K.A.  A. 


weeks  ago,”  said  Herr  Eichheim,  one  of  Munich’s  chief  scenic  painters  (whose  wife  lived  for  some 
time  in  Sligo,  many  years  ago),  after  his  arrival  to  build  and  paint  the  scenery  here  in  lieu  of 
bringing  it  from  Munich.  “  Which  book  do  you  mean  ?”  I  asked.  “  Don’t  you  know  ?  ‘  Irland, 
Land  der  Regenbogen,’  by  Johann - well,  you  probably  can’t.  .  .” 

Indeed  I  do  know  the  book,  haven’t  I  been  lucky  enough  to  see  it  grow  under  the  author’s  pen 
last  year  in  a  beautifully  situated  cottage  on  the  grounds  of  Kylemore  Abbey  and  to  read  a  copy  of 
it  some  weeks  ago. 

While  these  lines  arc  being  written  the  preparations  for  the  coming  of  the  Munich  State  Opera 
are  well  under  way.  Headed  by  Staatsintendant  Professor  Paul  Hartmann,  responsible  for 
Munich  s  Opera,  the  list  of  those  to  come  holds  some  Professors,  Directors,  Technicians  and  others. 
The  singers’  list  is  now  complete  and  includes,  with  some  exceptions,  the  State  Opera’s  whole 
ensemble.  (I  wonder,  will  those  Irish  students,  studying  in  Munich  this  year  under  a  scholarship, 
ever  notice  the  absence  of  so  many  well-known  singers  from  the  Munich  stage  ?  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  the  Munich  Opera  does  not  close  down  and  that  the  Munich  theatre-goers  have  their 
Opera  every  evening  just  as  before,  during  this  year’s  Dublin  Opera  Season.) 

There  is  every  hope — and  the  Dublin  audience  is  relied  upon  in  this  respect — that  the  members 
of  the  Munich  State  Opera  will  enjoy  Dublin  and  the  trip  to  this  country  as  much  as  the  members 
of  the  Hamburg  State  Opera  did,  satisfied  to  know  that  they  have  thus  taken  for  the  first  time  an 
inspiring  part  in  active  service  to  the  consistent  happy  relations  between  Ireland  and  Germany. 


With  the  compliments  of 


ROWES 


NORTH  EARL  STREET 
DUBLIN 


4t 


Enhance  the  Enjoyment  of 
your  evening  at  the  Opera  with 


GOOD  FOOD  AND  WINE 


AT 


BENTLEY’S 

MOLESWORTH  STREET 

BEFORE  OR  AFTER  THE  SHOW 
OPEN  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 

Reservations  always  advised.  ’Phone  70290 


Mmm\  a  CO.,  LTD. 

FURNITURE,  PIANOS,  CARPETS, 
BEDDING,  RADIOS,  IN  FACT 
EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  HOME 

We  always  have  a  large  stock  of  guaranteed 
Pianos  by  world-famous  makers.  Huge 
seu3ctiofi  of  Radios  atid  Radio gfaifis. 


See  our  Special  Display  of  Exhibition  Furniture 

—  — 

ALL  GOODS  MARKED  LOWEST  CASH  PRICES.  EASY  TERMS  IF  DESIRED. 


Note  Address  49/50  MARY  STREET 


PHONE:  42194 


Left  to  Right — Albert  E.  Timlin,  Hon.  Secretary,  Dublin  Grand 
Opera  Society:  Commandant  William  O’Kelly,  Chairman,  D.G.O.S.; 
Gerrard  V.  Mooney,  Treasurer,  D.G.O.S. 
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The  Marriage  of  Figaro 

JOHANN  W.  A.  MOZART 

Mozart  based  this  delightful  opera,  like  Rossini  forty 
years  later  in  the  Barber  of  Seville,  upon  Beaumarchais’ 
comedy  and  th^  story,  in  fact,  is  a  sequel  to  the  events 
in  the  Barber. 


Count  Almaviva  is  now  married  to  Rosina,  but 
appears  to  be  most  susceptible  to  the  charms  of  the 
opposite  sex,  in  particular  to  those  of  Barbarina,  daughter  of  his  gardetker, 
who  in  turn  is  loved  by  Cherubino.  Figaro,  now  in  the  Count’s  service,  loves 
Susanna,  a  ward  of  the  Countess  Rosina.  The  opera  was  first  performed  in 
Vienna  in  iy86. 


ACT  I  In  the  Count’s  schloss,  Figaro  is  busy  with  arrangements  for  his  marriage  to  Susanna,  who 
is  complaining  of  the  Count’s  attempts  to  flirt  with  her.  Old  Dr.  Bartolo  arrives  and  is  told  by 
Marcellina  (who  used  to  be  his  housekeeper  in  the  Barber  of  Seville)  that  Figaro  used  to  make  love 
to  her.  Dr.  Bartolo,  who  has  never  forgiven  Figaro,  promises  her  to  score  off  Figaro  by  preventing 
his  marriage  to  Susanna.  Cherubino  arrives  and  tells  how  the  Count  has  arranged  his  transfer  to 
the  army  so  as  to  leave  the  field  clear  with  Barbarina.  He  has  to  hide  in  the  room  as  the  Count 
enters,  but  is  finally  and  amusingly  discovered  and  is  ordered  off  to  duty. 

^  ^  ^ 

ACT  2  In  her  own  room  the  Countess  Rosina  with  Susanna  plots  to  help  Cherubino,  so,  after 
writing  a  letter  between  them  to  the  Count,  they  dress  Cherubino  up  as  a  girl  and  are  interrupted 
by  the  Count’s  arrival.  Cherubino  jumps  out  of  the  window  and  the  gardener  rushes  in  to  complain 
about  the  destruction  of  his  flower-beds  below  and  produces  Cherubino’s  army  commission  which 
had  fallen  out  of  his  clothes  when  he  jumped  out.  The  Count’s  suspicions,  which  had  been  baffled, 
were  now  fully  aroused,  but  Figaro  arrives,  sizes  up  everything  and  shoulders  the  blame,  says  the 
letter  is  his,  and  when  Marcellina  enters  to  complicate  matters,  the  Count  is  very  glad  to  straighten 
things  out  by  postponing  the  marriage. 

^  3^  % 

ACT  3  Things  now  really  become  complicated.  Susanna  reports  the  Count’s  fickleness  to  the 
Countess  in  order  to  resolve  the  postponement  of  the  marriage  and  the  bewildered  Count,  who  now 
discovers  that  Marcellina  is  really  Figaro’s  mother  and  that  their  lovemaking  in  earlier  days  was 
purely  maternal,  is  glad  to  escape  the  troubles  which  appear  to  mount  against  him  by  allowing  Figaro 
and  Susanna  to  proceed  with  the  preparations  for  their  bliss,  but  the  Countess,  who  is  now  suspicious 
of  her  husband,  persuades  Susanna  to  change  clothes  with  her  for  the  evening  to  test  him.  Alas  ! 
Figaro  is  also  deceived  and  is  furious  with  jealousy. 

ACT  4  In  the  garden,  the  merry  mix-up  continues,  with  complications  by  Barbarina,  and  Figaro 
gets  severely  man-handled  for  his  frequent  and  justifiable  mistakes  of  identity,  but  as  the  villagers 
enter  with  lights,  the  deception  is  discovered-— the  Count  suddenly  learns  his  lesson,  everybody  is 
forgiven  and  the  marriage  is  settled. 
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Whelans  Dancing  Studio 

Next  Gaiety  Theatre.  PHONE  77975 

★ 

PRIVATE  LESSONS  BY  APPOINTMENT 

Instruction  Practice  Dance  Nightly 

★ 

Principals:— V'RAliK  M.  WHELAN  (Frank  Morosini- Whelan),  Fellow  Imperial 
Society  of  Teachers  of  Dancing  (London).  VERA  M.  WHELAN  (Vera  M. 
Shanahan),  Fellow  Imperial  Society  of  Teachers  of  Dancing  (London). 


NOTE  ONLY  ADDRESS— 

51  SOUTH  KING  STREET,  DUBLIN 


(‘WTlaidon  ^rancai6e) 


LADIES’  AND  GENTLEMEN’S 
HAIRDRESSING 

‘beauty  Culture  *  (^kiropociy  *  ^er}  umed  *  (^oAmeticd 

Specialists  in  Hair  Tinting  and  Permanent  Waving  by  latest  Tepid  and  Fluid 

Wave  Systems. 

ARTISTIC  HAIR  STYLING  BY  EXPERTS. 

★ 

26  ST.  STEPHEN’S  GREEN,  DUBLIN 

Next  to  Shelhourne  Hotel. 


CACILIE  REICH 

A  member  of  the  well-established  Bavarian  Opera 
and  was  faithful  to  it  in  times  of  distress.  She 
embodies  the  best  Munich  tradition.  Her 
characterization  is  noted  for  its  fine  sensitiveness 
and  displays  the  pure  quality  of  her  voice.  She 
will  sing  the  part  of  the  Countess  in  “  Figaros 
Hochzeit.” 


BENNO  KUSCHE 

is  a  Figaro  of  polished  characterisation,  a  singer 
of  taste  who  is  considered  by  the  Bavarian  Opera 
to  have  a  considerable  musical  career  in  front  of 
him. 


KARL  SCHMITT-WALTER 

born  in  Munich,  is  considered  one  of  the  classical 
interpreters  of  the  so-called  German  Mozart  style. 
He  has  a  lyric  baritone  voice  and  sings  with  true 
feeling  and  plays  with  a  fine  sensitiveness.  He 
has  been  engaged  to  sing  the  part  of  the  father, 
Georges  Germont,  in  “  La  Traviata,''  and  of 
Count  Almaviva  in  the  “  Marriage  of  Figaro.^’ 
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LIMITED 


30-33  SOUTH  CITY  MARKETS, 
DUBLIN  and  Branches. 

Telegraphic  Address:  ^‘Poultry,  Dublin” 
’Phone  76151  (5  line3) 

- - O’KEEFFE’S 


OIRMANY 


SWtTZiR.  \ 
LAND  * 


ijAly 


¥f. 


ITS  A 


HOLIDAY 


ALL  THE  WAY 


Fly  away  on 
holiday  by  KLM 


klm’s  fast  Convairliners  bring  the  pleasures 
of  the  Continent  to  within  a  few 
hours  of  your  door.  With  two  stewardesses 
aboard  each  300  m.p.h.  aircraft,  frequent 
schedules  .  .  .  and  friendly,  helpful 
service,  you  will  find  the  klm  way  of  travel 
something  quite  special  —  your  whole 
trip  will  be  a  holiday  all  the  way. 


For  details  of  klm  flights  from  Dublin  and 
Shannon  contact  your  Travel  Agent  o 
Aer  Lingus,  40  Upper  O’Connell 
Street,  Dublin,  Tel:  42921. 


KLM 

MOYAL  DUTCH 
AIIUIMES 


=  LA  BOHEME  = 

GIACOMO  PUCCINI 

This  romantic  opera  is  based  07i  Henri  Bergefs  La  Vie  de  Boheme/^  and  shows 
the  day-to-day  existence  of  the  artists  of  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  igth  century.  It  deals  with  the  loves  and  jealousies  of  four 
students — Rudolph y  a  writer;  Marcel y  a  pamter;  Schaunardy  a  musician  and  Colline, 
a  philosopher,  and  of  the  tragedy  of  Mimi,  the  pretty  seamstress.  It  was  first 
produced  in  iSg6. 


ACT  I  The  four  students,  happy  in  spite  of  their  poverty,  live  together  in  an  attic,  all  for  one 
and  one  for  all.  Rudolph  burns  his  play  to  heat  the  attic  and  Colline  brings  in  wood.  Schaunard 
has  raised  some  money  with  his  music  and  they  prepare  for  a  feast  when  the  landlord  arrives  to 
collect  the  rent,  but  they  set  him  drunk  and  evict  him  and  go  off  on  a  spree  leaving  Rudolph 
alone  to  re-write  his  play.  Mimi,  a  next-door  neighbour,  arrives,  asking  a  light  for  her  candle  as  it 
is  blown  out.  She  loses  her  key  and,  searching  for  it  in  the  dark,  their  hands  meet  and  they  fall 
in  love. 

★  ★ 

ACT  2  At  the  Cafe  Momus,  the  four  students  continue  their  spree,  ordering  plenty  of  food  and 
purchasing  trinkets  while  the  money  lasts.  In  the  midst  of  the  celebration,  there  enters  Musetta,  a 
friend  of  Mimi  and  a  soubrette,  leading  in  tow  her  latest  conquest,  the  wealthy  councillor, 
Alcindoro.  When  Musetta  sees  Marcel,  both  of  whom  have  separated  after  a  lovers’  quarrel,  she 
tries  to  get  rid  of  Alcindoro,  as  Marcel  plainly  shows  his  jealousy.  She  succeeds  at  last  and  the  two 
are  reconciled.  Now  the  four  friends  discover  that  they  cannot  pay  for  the  feast  and  Musetta 
arranges  to  have  everything  put  on  her  own  bill  and  when  they  escape  in  the  crowd  which  follows  a 
band,  Alcindoro  is  given  the  bill,  the  siz^e  of  which  quite  overwhelms  him. 

★  ★ 

ACT  3  Outside  one  of  the  Paris  gates.  Marcel  has  a  small  contract  painting  in  a  nearby  inn  and 
after  the  gates  are  opened,  Mimi  arrives  seeking  him  to  tell  him  that  in  their  poverty,  she  and 
Rudolph  cannot  live  together  or  in  their  love  live  apart  from  each  other,  so  they  have  quarrelled 
and  separated.  Marcel,  to  reconcile  them,  brings  along  Rudolph,  while  Mimi  conceals  herself 
behind  a  tree.  During  their  talk,  Mimi  is  discovered  and  Rudolph  takes  her  in  his  arms,  whilst 
Musetta,  who  had  been  in  the  inn  with  another  flame,  breaks  a  plate  in  a  temper,  and  gets  involved 
in  a  quarrel  with  jealous  Marcel  for  flirting. 

★  ★ 

ACT  4  Back  in  the  attic,  the  four  friends  are  making  as  merry  as  possible  on  the  frugal  supper 
which  is  all  they  have,  when  Musetta  bustles  in  asking  for  help  for  Mimi  who  cannot  make  her  way 
up  the  stairs,  so  ill  is  she.  They  place  her  tenderly  on  the  bed  and  all  separate  in  renewed  efforts 
to  raise  money  for  food  and  medicine.  Rudolph  is  left  alone  with  Mimi  and  they  swear  that 
nothing  will  ever  part  them  again,  but  death  hovers  over  the  sinking  Mimi,  and  as  the  friends 
return  with  medicine  and  some  comforts,  she  breathes  her  last,  to  the  horror  of  the  distracted 
Rudolph  and  the  Bohemians. 
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J.  S.  EVANS  &  CO..  LTD. 


Chemists 

For  Prescriptions,  Medical  Supplies, 
Toilet  Requisites  and  Cosmetics 

Agents  for 

CYCLAX  Beauty  Preparations 

5  ST.  STEPHEN’S  GREEN,  DUBLIN 

TELEPHONE  73484 


JACKSONS 

Hats  and  Boots 

for  Men 

•  •  •  • 

LARGE  STOCKS  OF 

Superior  Quality  Hats  in  all  the  Latest  Shapes.  Specially  Designed 
Footwear  of  Quality,  Style,  and  Comfort.  Smartly  Cut  Raincoats, 

Macs,  Sports  Jackets,  Flannel  Trousers,  Overcoats,  etc..  In  Newest 

Styles  and  Patterns.  Also  Caps,  Umbrellas,  Slippers,  Tennis  Shoes, 

Sandals  Ties,  Shirts,  Underwear,  Gloes,  Scarves,  etc.,  at  Prices  to 
buit  All  Pockets. 

★  ARE  FAMOUS  THROUGHOUT  THE  COUNTRY 

CLERICAL  HATS  AND  COATS  A  SPECIALITY  * 

35  DAME  STREET 

Phone  749 1 1 

DUBLIN 

ALBRECHT  PETER 


will  sing  the  important  baritone  parts  of  the 
painter,  Marcel,  in  “La  Boheme,”  and  of  the 
treacherous  Melot  in  “  Tristan  and  Isolde.” 


CERDA  SOMMERSCHUH 

has  been  engaged  as  Mimi  in  “  La  Boheme.”  Her 
hell-clear  and  bewitching  voice  and  manner  which 
captivates  the  opera  audiences  in  Bavaria  will 
make  her  appearance  in  Dublin  an  event  to 
remember. 


HANS  GIESTER 


Conducts  La  Traviata  and  La  Boheme. 


'PHONE  75513 


FROCKS, 

JERSEYWEAR. 

COCKTAIL  SUITS, 
SKIRTS 


p"  South  Qt.  George^ s  St.y  Dublin, 


CLUB  ORANGE 


or 


CLUB  LEMON 


Made  from  pure  fruit-juice  and  sugar, 
delicious  to  the  taste,  thirst  quenching  and 
health-giving.  On  sale  at  all  the  best  hotels, 
bars  and  clubs — the  one-and-only  Club 
Lemon  and  Club  Orange. 

Here’s  a  tip  !  Add  a  gin  to  your  Club 
Lemon  !  It’s  the  new  drink  around  town  ! 


The  only  “CLVB^^  fruit  juice  drinks! 

Marketed  by  the  MINERAL  WATERS  DISTRIBUTORS  LTD.,  Nassau  Place,  Dublin. 


RIGOLETTO 

★ 

GIUSEPPE  VERDI 


Victor  Hugo^s  dramatic  work,  Le  Roi 
s^amuse  formed  the  basis  for  the  plot  of 
this  intensely  tragic  opera  of  the  recoil  of 
vengeance.  It  was  first  performed  in  Venice 
in  iS^i  and  tells  of  the  profligate  Duke  of 
Mantua,  from  whose  attentions,  with  his 
jesteVs  help,  no  woman  is  safe.  Rigoletto 
has  a  daughter  carefully  hidden  away  and 
whilst  she  is  undiscovered,  he  enjoys  the 
courtiers^  discomfiture  as,  one  after  another, 
they  suffer  from  the  Duke^s  amorous 
intrigues. 


ACT  I  At  the  festivities  in  the  Duke's  palace,  the  Duke  makes  advances  to  the  Countess  Ceprano, 
whose  husband,  embittered,  plots  with  the  Courtiers  against  the  Duke.  Count  Montorone  enters 
in  rage,  having  discovered  that  his  daughter  has  been  wronged  by  the  Duke,  and  is  jeered  by 
Rigoletto  whose  mirth  is  changed  to  terror,  when,  his  arrest  having  been  ordered  by  the  Duke, 
Montorone  hurls  a  father's  curse  on  them  both. 

★  ★ 

ACT  2  Rigoletto,  worried  about  the  curse,  engages  a  ruffian  called  Sparafucile  to  help  him  if 
required,  and  then  pays  a  visit  to  his  daughter  Gilda,  enjoining  upon  them  both  scrupulous  care, 
yet  unaware  himself  that  the  Duke  has  already  engaged  Gilda's  interest.  Watched  by  Count 
Ceprano  and  Marullo,  they  think  Rigoletto  has  a  lover  and  they  plan  with  the  other  Courtiers  to 
abduct  this  girl  and,  as  well,  enlist  Rigoletto's  help,  by  pretending  that  the  object  of  their  attentions 
is  the  Countess  Ceprano,  who  lives  nearby.  After  the  abduction,  Rigoletto  discovers  all  and  is 
again  terrified  as  he  sees  the  working  of  the  curse. 

★  ★ 

ACT  3  In  despair,  he  visits  the  Duke's  palace  in  search  of  Gilda,  but  the  courtiers,  who  know 
she  is  with  the  Duke,  prevent  him  from  searching  the  palace  and  Rigoletto  curses  them  as  a  vile 
race  of  courtiers.  Gilda  flies  from  the  Duke  to  her  father's  arms  and  confirms  his  worst  fears  as 
he  haughtily  dismisses  the  courtiers.  As  Montorone  passes  to  his  doom,  Rigoletto  brokenly  assures 
him  that  the  curse  has  been  effective,  but  Montorone  replies  that  the  Duke  is  still  alive. 

★  ★ 

ACT  4  Rigoletto  hurries  to  the  street  by  Sparafucile’s  house  and  arranges  with  him  for  the  Duke's 
assassination,  whom  he  will  lure  there  through  Sparafucile's  sister,  Maddalena.  The  Duke  arrives 
and  Rigoletto  brings  Gilda  to  witness  the  infidelity  of  the  Duke  in  order  to  cure  her  of  her 
affection  for  the  profligate.  All  to  no  purpose,  Gilda,  suspecting  the  plot  against  her  lover, 
determines  to  save  him.  In  the  meantime,  in  the  midst  of  a  thunderstorm,  Maddalena  fights  for 
the  Duke’s  life  with  her  brother,  Sparafucile,  but  he  is  adamant  and  only  agrees  to  spare  him 
providing  another  victim  is  supplied  in  his  place.  At  this  moment,  Gilda,  dressed  as  a  man,  knocks 
for  admittance  and  Maddalena,  realising  her  chance,  again  appeals  to  her  brother  for  the  Duke's 
life.  He  agrees,  admits  Gilda  and  fatally  stabs  her.  He  presents  the  victim  to  Rigoletto  in  a  sack, 
who  gleefully  pays  him  and  gloats  over  the  dying  body  of  the  Duke.  Suddenly  he  hears  the  voice 
of  the  Duke  singing  in  the  distance,  he  tears  open  the  sack  and  discovers  his  dying  daughter  as 
the  curtain  falls. 
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FARMER  BROTHERS 


PARTNERS ; 


W.  J.  DUNNE  W.  F.  DUNNE 


Builders  and  Public  Works  Contractors 


Spring  Garden  Street  :  North  Strand  ;  Dublin 


TELEPHONE  79475/6 


FOR  QUALITY 
BLOCKS  IN 
LINE,  TONE 
OR  COLOUR 


IRISH  PHOTO 


Telephone:  53H6 


CUFFE  LANE 

OFF  STEPHENS  SREEN.W 

DU  BLIN. 


LA 

TRAVIATA 

GIUSEPPE  VERDI 


Verdi  based  his  opera  upon  Alexander 
Dumas'  ''La  dame  aux  Camellias'^  a  story 
of  modern  Paris  in  which  setting  the  opera 
was  not  a  success.  The  scene  was  then 
transferred  to  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  of 
France.  It  was  first  produced  in  Venice  one 
hundred  years  ago. 


ACT  I  Violetta  Valery  is  La  Traviata,  the  Castaway,  and  at  a  supper  party  to  her,  set  in  her 
mansion  in  Paris,  she  meets  Alfred  Germont,  a  rich  bachelor,  for  whom  she  agrees  to  give  up  her 
dissolute  life  and  live  with  him  outside  Paris. 

★  ★ 

ACT  2  Happy  in  each  other’s  love  in  a  villa  outside  the  city,  Alfred  discovers  that  Violetta  has 
been  disposing  of  her  property  in  order  to  maintain  the  establishment  and  he  dashes  to  Paris  to 
withdraw  money  of  his  own.  His  father,  who  has  been  searching  for  him,  now  arrives  and  after 
pleading  with  Violetta  in  vain  to  give  up  his  son,  finally  convinces  her  that  her  association  with 
Alfred  not  only  ruins  her  lover  socially  but  it  may  even  prevent  the  marriage  of  his  sister.  In  an 
excess  of  love,  she  agrees  at  last,  writes  a  hasty  note  to  Alfred  and  returns  to  her  old  life.  Returning 
from  Paris,  Alfred  reads  the  note  and  his  despair  is  not  lessened  by  his  father’s  appeals  to  return 
home.  He  follows  Violetta  frantically  to  Paris. 

★  ★ 

ACT  3  Alfred  at  last  finds  her  at  a  party  in  the  house  of  her  friend.  Flora  Bervoix,  squired  by  a 
Baron  Duphol.  Filled  with  rage,  he  gambles  for  high  stakes  with  the  Baron,  defeats  him,  and 
then  challenges  him  to  a  duel.  He  then  succeeds  in  seeing  Violetta  alone  and  implores  her  to 
return  with  him  to  the  villa,  but  she,  mindful  of  a  promise  to  Alfred’s  father,  brokenly  declares 
that  she  no  longer  loves  him.  Alfred,  with  unbridled  jealousy,  calls  in  the  guests  and  casts  his 
winnings  in  her  face  and  declares  that  he  has  thus  paid  her  for  all  she  has  given  him.  In  the 
ensuing  commotion,  Alfred’s  father  arrives  and  learns  what  has  happened.  Realising  her  sacrifice, 
he  denounces  his  son  for  his  unchivalrous  act  and  leads  him  away. 

★  ★ 

ACT  4  Violetta’s  mode  of  life  has  now  demanded  payment,  and  her  doctor  can  do  nothing-  She 
longs  for  Alfred’s  voice  again  and  the  singing  of  the  people  outside  reminds  her  of  their  happy 
days  together.  She  reads  a  letter  from  Alfred’s  father  that  Alfred  has  wounded  the  Baron  in  the 
duel  and  that  he  is  coming  to  visit  her,  having  learned  of  her  sacrifice  and  love.  He  arrives  and 
they  renew  their  love  for  each  other,  but  it  is  too  late,  Violetta  is  already  sinking  and  she  dies  in 
his  arms. 
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For 

AWAKE  SmCE  1910 

everything  in 

Footwear 

(SriltlfltliA 

—  try 

Griffiths 

first! 

WICKLOW  ST.  1  TALBOT  ST.,  OUBLIN 

LADDBRSJ 


■c 


't.. 


•  LI6HT  I 

•  srnoNC i 

•fAFE  I 


NO  MAINTENANCE 
FIREPROOF 
ROTPROOF 
RUSTPROOF 


Five  times  the  strength 
and  one-third  the  weight 
of  wood.  Most  sizes 
available  ex  Dublin  stock 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List  to  : 

CARTHORN  (1949)  LTD. 

6  Commercial  Buildings,  Dame  Street,  Dublin 

Telephone  :  73475  and  79745 


SARI  BARABAS 

who  will  sing  the  part  of  Violetta  in  Traviaia  for 
the  Miinieh  Opera  performance  in  Dnhlin,  is  a 
Hungarian  of  charming  appearance  and  a 
coloiiratura  of  considerahle  repute.  She  has  sung 
at  the  Glyndehourne  Festival  and  has  heen 
re-engaged  hy  the  organisers  of  that  Festival  for 
their  next  season. 


HANS  HOPF 

is  a  tenor  of  glittering  range  and  power,  gifted 
with  a  voice  of  gold.  He  has  sung  in  the 
Bayreuth  Festival  and  is  now  singing  at  the  New 
York  Metropolitan.  He  comes  to  Dublin  for  the 
part  of  Alfred  in  “La  Traviata.'’ 


HEINZ  ARNOLD 

Producer  for  Marriage  of  Figaro  and  La  Traviata. 


A/ 


“A  Wedding  has 
been  arranged. 

WHAT  SHALL 
WE  GIVE  .  .  .  ? 
A  visit  to  our  showrooms 
will  solve  your  problem. 

Here  you  will  find  a 
selection  of  gifts,  which 
in  quality  and  price 
leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

★ 

Fireside  Chairs 
in  attractive  coverings. 
Convex  and  reproduction 
Mirrors  in  gilt  frames. 
Solid  Mahogany  Tea- 
Trolleys,  Coffee  tables 
and  Wine  Tables. 

Beautiful  Cushions  in 
Quilted  Crepe  and 
Satin. 

Inlaid  Wood  Pictures, 
Scenes,  Dutch  Interiors. 


19  NASSAU  STREET,  DUBLIN 

the  place  to  solve  your  “Present^’  Problem 

’PHONE  66307 


TODD,  BURNS  &  CO., 

LIMITED 

For  Quality  Drapery  Goods 

DO  NOT  PASS  OUR  FURNITURE  WAREHOUSE 
WALK  THROUGH  IT  AT  YOUR  LEISURE. 

NO  OBLIGATION  TO  PURCHASE. 

You  will  be  amazed  at  the  seleetion  of  Furniture, 
Carpets,  and  Curtaining  Materials 

KEENEST  PRICES  IN  DUBLIN. 

TODD,  BURNS  &  CO.,  LTD.,  47  Mary  St., 

DUBLIN, 

And  111  11  MARY  STREET,  DUBLIN. 

Telephone:  (6  Lines). 


ON  BEHALF  of  the  Patron  Members  of  the  Society 
I  welcome  to  Dublin  the  Munich  State  Opera  and  also 
the  distinguished  Italian  and  Guest  Artists  who  come  to  us 
from  other  countries.  In  the  years  that  have  passed  the 
Society  has  been  honoured  during  its  Seasons  by  the  presence 
of  the  Opera  Comique  from  Paris  and  the  Hamburg  State 
Opera.  Many  of  the  world’s  greatest  operatic  artists  have 
come  from  other  countries.  Irish  Artists  both  from  the 
North  and  the  South  who  have  commenced  their  operatic 
careers  with  the  Dublin  Grand  Opera  Society  have  brought 
distinction  to  themselves  and  honour  to  Ireland.  It  is  indeed 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  the  Society  to  give  every  possible 
help  and  assistance  to  any  young  Irishman  or  woman  who 
is  anxious  to  embark  on  an  operatic  career. 


By  these  cultural  activities  the  Society  is  doing  much  to  foster  and  develop  cultural  relationships 
and  friendship  between  Ireland  and  other  countries  and  it  is  a  work  that  should  commend  itself  to 
all.  It  is  good  to  know  that  not  only  here  but  also  in  other  countries  the  interest  in  good  music 
and  grand  opera  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  An  Tostal  will  do  something  to  further 
this  interest  not  only  in  Dublin  but  also  throughout  the  country.  In  many  places  there  are 
excellent  festivals  of  music  and  grand  opera  during  the  year  such  as  Edinburgh  in  Scotland, 
Glyndebourne  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  Salzburg,  Munich  and  other  places.  In  the  town 
of  Wexford  two  most  successful  festivals  have  recently  been  held  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  centenary  of  the  granting  of  the  Charter  to  the  city  of  Manchester  has  been  celebrated  last 
month  by  a  festival  of  music  and  opera. 

It  is  most  unfortunate  that  there  is  not  in  Dublin  a  suitable  National  Theatre  and  Opera  House 
and  though  there  has  been  much  talk  and  writing  about  this  great  need  for  some  years  nothing 
has  been  done.  Such  a  Theatre  should  have  attached  a  school  of  music  and  ballet  where  the  young 
could  be  trained.  In  this  way  young  people  could  be  taught  not  only  to  perform  but  to  have  a 
better  appreciation  and  interest  in  opera,  ballet  and  good  music. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Radio  Eireann  Orchestra  has  been  improved  during  recent  years 
deserves  the  commendation  of  all  and  without  the  co-operation  of  the  Minister  for  Posts  and 
Telegraphs,  the  Directors  of  Radio  Eireann  and  the  performing  members  of  the  Orchestra  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  the  Society  to  produce  here  operas  of  such  a  high  standard.  Maybe  in 
the  near  future  the  Dublin  Grand  Opera  Society  with  the  Radio  Eireann  Orchestra  will  go  abroad 
to  produce  there  some  of  the  Operas  already  produced  by  the  Society  here  in  Dublin.  This  would, 
no  doubt,  be  appreciated  and  would  warrant  any  expense  involved. 

May  I  appeal  to  all  those  interested  in  the  good  work  of  the  Society  for  further  and  better 
support.  For  the  Society’s  good  work  and  cultural  activities  money  is  needed.  The  support  of 
the  Patron  Members  is  appreciated  to  the  full  by  the  Management  Committee  but  if  our  good 
work  is  to  continue  financial  assistance  is  needed.  Therefore,  I  suggest  that  those  who  are  already 
Patron  Members  should  approach  any  friends  or  others  whom  they  know  to  be  interested  and  use 
such  good  offices  to  induce  them  to  become  Patron  Members  of  the  Society.  A  form  of  application 
for  membership  will  be  found  on  the  last  page  of  this  Brochure.  Any  voluntary  contributions  or 
donations  over  and  above  the  membership  subscription  from  Patron  Members  and  others  will  be 
most  gratefully  received  by  me  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  and  any  money  so  subscribed  will  be  put 
to  good  use  by  the  Committee  of  Management. 


JAMES  O’CONNOR,  Chairman, 

Patron  Members’  Committee, 

74,  Merrion  Square,  Dublin. 
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We  are  privileged  to 
be  eomniissioned 
to  print  this 
Broehure 


Marlin  Sidney  modelling  the  M.S.  Cat 


pUlliTrUi^ 


extend  best  wishes  for 


a  successful 


season 


63-66  AUNCIER  STREET 
'Phone  DUBLIN 


The  essence  of  craftsmanship  is  exem¬ 
plified  above  and  modelled  by  the  creator 
of  the  M.S.  Cut,  Martin  Sidney. 

All  work  is  cut  and  tailored  on  his 
premises  by  Savile  Row  trained  tailors. 
Customers  are  assured  of  the  finest 
materials  procurable. 

^^IfYlcirtin  iSiclney 

EXCLl  XI I  K  7V1 1  LOR 

9  SOUTH  KING  STREET  DUBLIN 

(OPPOSITE  GAIETY  THEATRE) 

/I ppoinlniciil  —  Phone  53^/5 


IRELAND’S  PROGRESS 


IN  THE  AIR 


About  scnciUcch  years  ago  a  group  of  people  watehecl  a  tiny  fne-seater  aircraft  taking  oil 
from  Baklonnel  military  aerodrome.  Of  the  small  number  present  on  that  occasion,  none 
watched  the  'plane's  departure  with  keener  interest  than  the  twelve  people  who  then  comprised 
the  entire  Aer  Lingus  stab — executives,  technicians  and  clerical  workers.  History  was  made  when, 
less  than  two  hours  later,  on  May  27th,  1936,  “  An  t-Iolar  "  landed  at  Bristol,  having  eom})leted  the 
first  commercial  flight  made  by  an  Aer  Lingus  aircraft. 

To-day,  if  the  combined  staffs  of  Aer  Rianta  and  Aer  Lingus  could  be  assembled  from  Shannon, 
Great  Britain  and  the  Continent,  they  would  fill  the  broad  balconies  of  Dublin  Airport  to  over¬ 
flowing,  for  they  now  number  over  1,700.  The  tiny  bi-plane  that  gave  such  yeoman  service  in  the 
old  days,  has  been  replaced  by  a  fleet  of  sleek,  silver  airliners,  28-seater  D.C.3’s  and  40-seater  Bristol 
“  Wayfarers.”  And  in  a  short  wdtile,  bigger  and  faster  planes  of  even  more  advanced  design — 
turho-jtropeller  Vickers  Viscounts — will  carry  the  colours  of  Aer  Lingus  and  of  Ireland  to  airports 
abroad. 

From  one  route,  less  than  300  miles  in  length,  the  Company's  netw'ork  has  steadily  expanded  until 
Aer  Lingus  now  serves  thirteen  points  in  Ireland,  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent.  London, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Cardiff,  Bristol,  Jersey  and  the  Isle  of 
Man,  in  terms  of  flying  time,  are  less  than  two  hours  distant  from  Dublin;  Paris  and  Amsterdam 
little  more  than  three  hours. 

In  its  seventeen  years  of  operation,  Aer  Lingus  has  carried  o\er  1,500,000  passengers  and  thousands 
of  tons  of  all  types  of  goods.  In  1952,  293,500  passengers,  3,340  tons  of  cargo  and  1,310  tons  of  mail 
were  carried  on  the  Aer  Lingus  routes.  On  Saturday,  August  2nd,  1952,  2,741  people  travelled — 
almost  four  times  the  total  for  the  first  year  of  operations. 

Plans  for  1953  provide  for  high  service  frequency  on  all  r{)utes.  Almost  200  weekly  flights  will 
operate  between  Dublin  and  London  in  the  peak  summer  season.  On  the  lines  to  Scotland,  almost 
80  weekly  flights  will  be  provided  and  30  flights  w^eekly  wall  connect  Dublin  wdth  Bristol  and  Cardiff. 
Special  night  flights  are  scheduled  on  the  London,  Manchester  and  Paris  routes. 


T.  he  most  progressive 
firm  in  the  trade 

J.  W.  DOWLING 

LIMITED 


Manufacturers  of  Pure  Sweets 
since  1  893 


■Specialising  in 


TOFFEES,  CREAMS, 
JELLIES,  BOILINGS, 
CHRISTMAS  STOCKINGS 
-  CRACKERS  - 
and 

NOVELTY  SNOW  LINES 


17  Capel  Street,  Dublin 

Factories 

13/14  LOWER  LIFFEY  STREET 
13/15  SPITALFIELDS 
Telephone  Nos.  43982/3  and  51378 


Legs  are  lovelier  in 

Mannequin  Nylons 

★ 

ankle-tailored  by 

Bradmola 


:OKEEFFE’S 


HOLLAND  FESTIVAL 

JUNE  15th— JULY  15th,  7953 

THE  HAGUE/SCHEVENINGEN  AMSTERDAM 

THE  NETHERLANDS  OPERA 

IN 

EL  RETABLO  DEL  MAESE  PEDRO  and 
LA  VIDA  BREVE  -(manuel  de  falla) 

JUNE  i^th,  lyth,  23rd,  26th 

Conductor  :  Henri  Tomasi.  Producer  :  Abraham  van  der  Vies 

Principals :  Victoria  de  los  Angeles,  Nel  Duval,  Jo  van  de  Meent,  Siemen  Jongsma, 

Frans  Vroons 

OTHELLO  -{VERDI} 

JUNE  20th,  22ndy  24th 

Conductor  :  Josef  Krips  Producer  :  Herbert  Graf 

THE  CONCERTGEBOUW  ORCHESTRA 

Principals :  Gre  Brouwenstijn,  Anny  Delorie,  Ramon  Vinay,  Scipio  Colombo, 

Chris  Scheffer 

LE  NOZZE  DI  FIGARO -{MOZART) 

JULY  6th,  8th,  i^th,  i^th 

Conductor :  Josef  Krips  Producer :  Abraham  van  der  Vies 

Principals :  Gre  Brouwenstijn,  Louise  de  Vries,  Cora  Canne  Meijer,  Italo  Tajo, 
Scipio  Colombo,  Guus  Hoekman,  Frans  Vroons 

DER  FREISCHUTZ-fw  s^E^J 

JUNE  28th,  ^oth 

Conductor :  Karl  Elmendorff  Producer  :  Georg  Harmann 

Principals:  Greet  Koeman,  Louise  de  Vries,  Frans  Vroons/Jan  van  Mantgem, 
Caspar  Brocheler,  Gerard  Holthaus,  Stanislaus  Pieczota 


MUNICIPAL  OPERA,  ESSEN 

LULU  —(ALBAN  BERG) 

JULY  yt^f 

Conductor  :  Gustav  Konig  Producer  :  Hans  Hartleb 

Principals  :  Carla  Spletter,  Trude  Roesler,  Julius  Jullich,  Peter  Walter, 

Peter  Offermanns 


DUBLIN  GRAND  OPERA  SOCIETY 


The  Society  invites  those  interested  in  Grand  Opera  to  become  Patron 
Members  and  enjoy  the  advantages  of  such  Membership. 

The  Annual  Subscription  for  Patron  Members  is; 

Annual  Patron  Members’  —  Four  Guineas. 

(N<itc  j'a-.ron  Mciiibcr.s  joining  alter  opening  of  Spring  Season  pay  /i-a-o  to  cover 
subscription  to  end  of  vear). 

Patron  Members  are  entitled  to  two  free  seats  in  the  Dress  Circle  or 
Boxes  on  a  Patron  Members’  Night,  or  some  alternative  night  at  each  season, 
priority  postal  booking  for  Society’s  productions  and  all  other  amenities  and 
facilities  of  the  Society. 

If  you  wish  to  become  a  Patron  Member  please  complete  the  form 
below  and  forward  to  : 


JAMES  j.  O’CONNOR, 


Chairman  Patron  Members’  Committee, 

Dll  1)1  in  (banil  Ojtera  Society, 

74  Merrion  Sfjiiarc, 
Dublin. 


APPLICATION  FOR  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE 

DUBLIN  GRAND  OPERA  SOCIETY 

I  wish  to  make  application  to  join  the  above  Society  as  a  : 

Patron  Member  (Annual) 

Enclosed  is  Cheque/P. 0.  for  £4:4:0  Subscription. 

(NOdlc  :  Cheques  and  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  the  vSocietv). 

Full  Name  . 

(Block  Letters,  Please  state  whether  Mr.  Mrs.  or  Miss). 

Address . 

Signature . 


Journey  thfdugh  Spain 

THE  MALAGUENA 


[  HE  -  MALAGUEN  A 
-r-  exotic  Spanish  .dance  ^ 
swift  '  fingers  "strike  the 
guitar-^there  is  .the  sharp 
staccato  rattle  of  castanets. 
—  for  one  briei.,  moment  , 
the  dancer  is  poised— then 
like  summer  lightning  the 
dan c ing  and,  the  music 
merge  into  the  .whirl  of 
the  feet, 

flashing  ankles,  the  haunt¬ 
ing  beauty  of:  the  music 
subtle  evocation  of -  the 
spirit  of  Spain:  Moments 
one  iiever.forgets.  Reeall-- 
^ing  these,, ope  may  think 
of  Seville  and^thjLfteshvit- 
'aiity  of  Spanish  oranges, 
the  fine  shredded  >peci  in  ■ . 
SPANISH  GQLD  f: 
marmalade.  " 


'"Ask  for  the 
Seasons 
MiirpMlades 


A  ERUITFIELD  PR^JDUCT 


X^isten  to  “  Journey  Through  Spain  ”  Monday^  I-l.l^  p  m.,  Radio  Eireasis 


^  v'  v';  i^Av-  K:, 
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V  X  t  r 


ERRATA 

Page  II— Read  as  STAATSINTENDANT 
BAYERISCHE  STAATSOPER. 

Page  17— Read  as  TRAVIATA  underneath 
Antonie  Fahberg. 

Pages  23  and  27 — Photos  by  courtesy  of 
Fogra  Failte. 

Page  31— (i)  Read  as  ALVINIO  MISCIANO; 
(2)  Read  as  GIUSEPPE  MORELLI. 

Page  37 — Read  as  RODOLFO  MORARO. 
Page  51— Read  as  HANS  GIERSTER. 


